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The lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low obeifance made ; 

And feem’d to venerate the facred {hade. Dry den 

O'kelisk. n. f. [ obelifcus , Latin.] 

i. A magnificent high piece of folid marble, or other fine Bone, 
having uiually four faces, and leffening upwards by degrees, 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid. Harris. 

Between the {Vatues obchfks were plac’d. 

And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pope. 

i. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a book, in the form of 
a dagger [f ]. 

He publifhcd the tranflation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifks what 
was defective, and by obelifks what redundant. Grew. 

Obequit a'tion. n. f. [from obcquito , Latin.] The aft of 
riding about. 

Oberu a'tion.- n.f [from obsrro, Latin.] The act of wan¬ 
dering about. 

OBE SE. adj. [cbefus, Latin.] Fat; louden with flefli. 

Obe'sen tss. ! n. f. [from obefe. ] Morbid fatnefs; ineum- 

Obu'sity. i brance of flefh. 

On thefe many difeafes depend ; as on the ftraitnefs of the 
chef}, a phthifis ; on the largenefs of the veins, an atrophy; 
on their fmallnefs, obefity. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

To Obe'y. v. a. [ obeir, French ; obedio , Latin. ] 

1. To pay fubmiflion to ; to comply with, from reverence to 
authority. 

The will of heav’n 

Be done in this and all things ! I obey. Shake/. Hen.V III. 

I am afham’d, that women are fo fimple 
To feek for rule, fuprcmacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to lerve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 
Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye fhould obey 
it in the lulls thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 

Was fhe thy God, that her thou didft obey. 

Before his voice ? Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

Africk and India {hall his pow’r obey, 

He {hall extend his propagated fway > 

Beyond the folaryear, without the Harry way. Dryden. ) 

2. It had formerly fometimes to before the perfon obeyed, which 
Addifon has mentioned as one of Milton's latinifms ; but it is 
frequent in old writers ; when we borrowed the French word 
we borrowed the fyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found ; to which the two 
brave knights obeying , they performed their courfes, breaking 
their ftaves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind. 

Forth launched quickly, as Ihe did defire. Fairy 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom. vi. 16. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 

Yet to their general’s voice they foon obey'd. Milton. 

O'BJECT. n.f. [objet , Fr. objeCtum, Latin.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty is employed. 

Pardon 

The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dar’d. 

On this unworthy fcaftold to bring forth 

So great an ohjei 7 . Sbakcfpcarc's Henry V. 

They are her farthefl reaching inftrument. 

Yet they no beams unto their objects fend ; 

But all the rays are from their objects fent. 

And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 

'Fhe object of true faith is, either God himfelf, or the 
word of God: God who is believed in, and the word of 
God as the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hamm. 

Thole things in ourfclves, are the only proper objects of 
our zeal, which, in others, are the unqueftionable fubjedts 
of our praifes. „ , S ? r f.’ s S f™' 

Truth is the oljeCl of our undemanding, as good is of the 
jj] Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Something prefented to the fenfes to raife any affeftion or 
emotion in the mind. 

Di{honour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other object. Shakejp. 

Whv elfc this double object in our fight. 

Of flight purfu’d in the air, and o’er the ground. Milton. 
This paffenger felt feme degree of concern, at the fight 
of fo moving an object, and therefore withdrew. A iter bury. 

■j. [In grammar.] Any thing influenced by fomewhat cl.e. 

The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fentence in 
room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the object ot the 
vcrb> Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Obte'ctgi.ass. n.f. Glafs remoteft from the eye. 

" An object glafs of a telcfcopc I once mended, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and leaning cafily on it in the grind¬ 
ing, left the putty fliould fcratch it. Newt Opt. 

To O bject, v. a. [objeCter, Fr. objicio, objeCtum, Latin.J 

r To oppofe ; to prefent in oppofition. 

Flowers mowing fcattered in divers beds. Will Ihcw more 
fo as that they be objcCi to view at once. Bacon. 
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Pallas to their eyes 

The mift objected, and condens’d the Ikies. 

2. To propofe as a charge criminal; or a reafon advert ^ 
to or againft. crlc; With 


r aga'tnjl. 

Were it not fome kind of blemifh to be like unto T 
and Heathens, it would not fo uiually be objected- m 
not think it any advantage in the caufe of relioio n t * n . Woulil 
therewith juftly to charge their adverfaries. 6 be al ' 1 * 


b e able 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth^f'" 
to object any crime again!} any fuch as are to be ordered ' 

Men in all deliberations find eafe to be of 
tivc fide, and affeft a credit to object and foretel diffi p*’ 3 ' 
for when propofitions are denied, there is an end of : 
but if they be allowed, it requireth a. new work- v ’ 
falfe point of wifdom is the bane of bufinefs. ' ), 

This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon 
jeCt againft too many of its profeflbrs ; but agamd ,'JVl 
itfelf nothing at all. 1 sJftS* 

It was objected againjl a late painter, that he drew 1 nT' 
graceful pictures, but few of them were like. jy f 

Others object the poverty of the nation, and difficulties I? 
furniftiing greater fupplies. Addifon’s Stott of the IpJ 

There was but this fingle fault that Erafmus, though aa 
enemy, could object to him. 

Objection, n.f. [objection, Fr. objeCiio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of prefenting any thing in oppofition. 

2. Criminal charge. 

Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your worft objections. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. Iknciv 
well this fpeech is the objection and not the dccifion; and that 
it is after refuted. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Whofocver makes fuch objections again!} an hypothecs, 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be what 
it will. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4. Fault found. 

I have fhewn your verfes to fome, who have made tha: :l- 
jeCtion to them. Waljb's Lititr. 

O'BJECTIVE. adj. [ objedif, Fr. objeClus , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to the objeft; contained in the objedt. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diffinguifhed into 
objective and lubjeftive. Objective certainty is when the pro- 
pofition is certainly true in itfelf; and lubjeftive, when«e 
are certain of the trqth of it. The one is in tilings, ike 
other in our minds. WaUs'sLtfid. 

2. Made an objedt; propofed as an objedt. 

If this one final! piece of nature {till affords new mat¬ 
ter for our difeovery, when fhould we be able to fearch oat 
the vaft treafuries of objective knowledge that lies within 
the compafs of the univerfe ? Hale's Origin of Man. 

Objectively, adv. [from objective.] 

1. In manner of an objedt. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time objectively in the mind, it is annexed, aid 
without variation determined to an articulate found, which ii 
to be ftcadily the fign of that very fame object of the mind. 

Locke's Epijlle to the Rule- 

2. In a ftatc of oppofition. 

The bafiJilk fhould be deftroyed, in regard he finite- 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous emifoi, 
which objectively move his fenfe. Brown s V.Ef 

O'bjectiveness. n.f. [from objective.] The ftate of being 
an objedt. 

Is there fuch a motion or objeCtivenefs of external bo-itu 
which produceth light ? The faculty of light is fitted to r. 
ceive that imprefiion or objeCtivenefs , and that objtlim 
fitted to that faculty. Hale's Origin of 

Objector, n.f [from object.] One who offers objections, 
one who raifes difficulties. 

But thefe objectors muft the caufe upbraid, 

That has not mortal man, immortal made. "7 

Let the objectors confider, that thefe irregularities mult# 
come from the laws of mechanifm. , ki 

Obit, [a corruption of obiit, or obivit .J Funeralobfeq •' / 

To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [objurgo, Latin.] to enwe, 

Objurc a'tion. n.f [objurgatio, Lat.] Reproof, r "P r£ ‘ 

fl °If there be no true liberty, but all things' 
inevitable ncceffity, then what are all interrogation - , 

oSJST^SL, Latin.] Flatted a..h=P»>«- ** 

Bygtavi tation bodice on this globe will <•«*£ 
center, though not exactly thither, by reaon ^ ef0 idici! 
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fpbcoidieal feutc of .1*earth, ariling *%**%*%; 

n “/S » ^oblation, Fr. oblatus, Latin.] An offering; a 
0 Scrifice • any thing offered as an act of worlh.p or reverence. 
f With’that fhe looked upon tire picW befor ^’] nd f 
ftrai-rhe fierhed, and ftraight tears foUowed, as if the idol of 
dutv oif’ht to be honoured with fuch oblations. Sidney. 

Many conceive in this oblation, not a natural buta cml 
L-ind of death, and a reparation from the world. Broovn. 
k The will gives worth to the oblation , as to God s accept- 

Twilh 

The kind oblation of a falling tear. Dryden. 

Behold the coward, and the brave. 

All make oblations at this lhrine. Swift s Poems. 

Oblecta'tion. n.f. [obledatio, Lat.] Dehght; pleafurc. 

To OBLIGATE, v. a. [oblige, Latin.] To bind by con- 

oSga'tion* n.f [obligatio, from oblige, Lat. obligation, Fr.] 

. The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; contract. 

Your father loft a father ; 

That father his; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation , for fome term, , , 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

There was no means for him as a chriftian, to fatisfy all 
alligations both to God and man, but to offer himfelf for a 
‘ mediator of an accord and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The better to fatisfy this double obligation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have to arms. Dryden. 

No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife. 

Where cither’s forc’d, all obligation dies. Granvile. 

2. An aft which binds any man to fome performance. 

Tire heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make re- 
ftitution, if the obligation pafled only by a perfonal aft; but 
if it palted from his perfon to his eftate, then the eftate partes 
with all its burthen. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 

Where is the obligation of any man’s making me a prefent 
of what he does not care for himfelf? L’EJlrange. 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the merits 
of Gideon, and the obligation he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people. South's Sermons. 

Obligatory, adj. [obligations, Fr. from obligate.'] Impofing 
an obligation ; binding ; coercive ; with to or on. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only pertniffively, but 
whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian princes and ftates. Bac. 

As long as the law is obligatory , fo long our obedience is 
due. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A people long ufed to hardfiiips, look upon themfelves as 
creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions laid on them by 
a ftronger hand, are legal and obligatory. Swift. 

If this patent is obligatory on thc-m, it is contrary to afts of 
parliament, and therefore void. Swift. 

To OBLl'GE. v. a. [cbiiger, Fr. obligo, Latin.] 

1. To bind ; to impofe obligation ; to compel to fomething. 

Religion obliges men to the praftice of thofe virtues which 
conduce to the prefervation of our health. Tillotfon. 

The law muft oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it 
oblige in all, all are to be obeyed ; if it oblige in none, it has 
no longer the authority of a law. Rogers, Semi. 

2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gratitude. 

He that depends upon another, muft 
Oblige his honour with a boundlcfs truft. 

Since love obliges not, I from this hour 
Afliimc the right of man’s dcfpotic power. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou milled, 

To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

Thcle truths are not the produft of thy mind. 

But dropt from heav’n, and of a nobler kind : 

Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight, 

And reafon few not, till faith fprung the light. 

Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven wou’d foar 
Am! wou’d not be oblig'd to God for more. /w,. 

When int reft calls off all her fneaking train, 
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Waller. 

Dryden. 


• ..wii -oi nci meaKin 

When all th’ oblig'd defert, and all the vain, 
She waits or to the fcaffold or the cell. 

«.L,. 1' 1 *1!_ ^ 


Pope. 


-- v.. w me IVIUIVJJU Ul Uie ce 

To thole hills we are obliged far all cur metals, and'with 
t . or f" 1 thc conveniences and comforts of life. Bentley 
3. To pleafe ; to gratify. " 1 

A great man gets more by obliging his inferiour, than by 
mlaa.mng him ; as a man Iras a greater advantage by fowina 
and dreifing his ground, than he can have by tramplfng upon 

J:; fo four and f ° Ss 

Happy the people, who preferve their honour 
By the lame duties that oblige their prince I //M r . 

Osil’cEMEKT. [.%«. French.] Ohlig„i 0 „. 


OBL 

I will no. refill, whatever it is, either of 
obUgement, that you lay upon me. 

Let this fair pnneefs but one minute Itaj, Piryden 

A look from her will your obhgements pay. 

OBLi'GiNG.^ivr/. WA V [obligcant, Fr. from oblige.] Civil; cpm- 

Pla Shihg e c?uW U be nvore obliging and nffpe^ttbg 
lion’s letter was, in appearance; but % 

trU MonSneur Strozzi has many curiofities, and is very 
obliging to°a ftranger who defires the fight of them. Addifon. 
Obliging creatures ! make me lee 
All that difgrac’d my betters, met in me. Pope- 

So obligingthzt he ne’er oblig'd. f°pe. 

Obligingly, adv. [from obliging.] Civilly; eompJaifant v. 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he never thought 
he fliould have dirtiked any paflhge in my paper. Addijon. 

I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught; 

I blefs the hand from whence they came, 

Nor dare diftort my face for fhanie. Sivft s Mifctl. 

Obli'gingness. n. f [from obliging.] 

1. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the olligingnefs, but to 
quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions : not to diteft prac¬ 
tice, but cxcufe prevarications. Decay of Piety. 

2. Civility; complaifence. 

Obliqua'tion. n.f. [obliquatio, from oblique , Latin.] Decli¬ 
nation from perpendicularity ; obliquity. 

The change made by the obliquation of the eyes, is leall 
in colours of the denfeft than in thin fubflances. Neitit. Opt. 
OBLI'QIJE. adj. [oblique, Fr. abliquus, Latin.] 

1. Notdireft; not perpendicular; not parallel. 

One by his view 

Mought deem him bom with ill-difpos’d Ikies, 

When oblique Saturn fat in the houfe of th’ agonies. Fairy JgK 
If found be flopped and repercufted, it cometh about oil 
the other fide in an oblique line. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 
The various heav’n of an obliquer fphere ; 

While by fix’d law's, and with a juft return. 

They feel twelve hours that fhacte, for twelve that burn. 

Prior. 

Bavaria’s ftars muft be accus’d which fhone i 

That fatal day the mighty w'ork was done, C 

With rays oblique upon the gallic fiin. Prior. » 

It has a direftion oblique to that of the former motion. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Criticks form a general charafter from the obfervation of 
particular errors, taken in their own oblique or imperfect 
views; which is as unjuft, as.to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body, from the ftxade it calls in fitch and 
fuch a pofition. Notes on the Odyfey- 

2. Not direft. Ufed of fenfe. 

Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle. 

Or direft parallel; you muft challenge him. Shakefp. 

3 - [ 1 ° grammar.] Anv cafe in nouns except the nominative. 
Obli quely. adv. [from oblique.] 

1. Not directly ; not perpendicularly. 

Of meridian altitude, it hath but tvfrcnty-thrce decrees, 
fo that it plays but obliquely upon us, and as the fijrTdoth 
about the twenty-third of January. Brown's Vul ar Err. 

Declining from the noon of day, 

_The fan obliquely {hoots his burning ray. Po. Ra Locke 

2. Not in the immediate or direft meaning 

His difeourfe tends obliquely to the detrafting from other;, 
or the extolling of himfelf. Addifon's Spectator , N° 2 c < 

Obli'quity. J n ’J’ [°lbiquitc, Fr. from oblique.] 

1. Deviation from phyficial reftitude; deviation from paral- 

lelifm or perpendicularity. “ 

Which elfe to fevcral fphercs thou muft aferibe, 

Mov d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milt. P L*ft 

2. Deviation from moral reftitude. 

dJl^. i!inreai,Ude ’ * ®mrariwire in 

R ! 1odo PL' , ll evt out for government andhieh ‘bff 
und balancinir all matters in thp j c \ • i • 

Handing, hath testified all ft"’/-" 

c “ a,urc, ° i- 

«* 1 «h to S’eyT^re his 

a moral obliquity. P 1,1 in at T thing, imports 

To OBLI'TERATE v a ur, / South s Sermons. 
t. To efface an, ^ Latin.] 

2. roweatouti to d^Hroyr to efface. 

Wars and defolations nla „ y ancimt monumal „ t 

Let men confides dtemfelves a, 

contract. 
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